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BLUFFs ON THE MIssISSIPPI. 


Although the greater part of the course § several falls, which occur at diiférent 
of the Alississippi lies between low and ? points along the upper parts of the ri- 
uniform banks, bordered by extensive ver’s course, rocks are exposed to view, 
lands, with little elevation and an unva- some of considerable elevation, but most 
rying surface, there are some places of them not rising much above the sur- 
where the margin is varied by hills of face. 
different siz’s, and several where rocks At the point represented in our print, 
rise precipitously almost from the water’s however, three tall, perpendicular rocky 
edge. Our print represents aspot of the bluffs rise abruptly from the low and le- 
latter description, which also strongly vel bank, and, standing at nearly equal 
contrasts with that shown in the frontis- distances, and much resembling each 
piece of our last number, where the banks other in form and size, they form strik- 
of the Mississippi appear scarcely high ing objects to travellers. Their sides 
enough to prevent the overflowing of the present uncommon regularity of surface, 
water, even at its common level. and seem too smooth and regular for 

Some of the most conspicuous and best works of nature; while the long and nar- 
known of these rocky places are at the row cavities observable here and there, 
falls, and the celebrated “ Pictured are different heights, also have some re- 
Rocks,” so often noticed by writers, semblance to the loop-holes and embra- 
whose faces have been marked, from time sures of a fortress, and increase the illu- 
immemorial, with rude figures drawn by sion, which might lead us to imagine that 
the Indians, with ochre and some adhe- they were constructions raised by the 
sive and protecting substance. At the hand of man. The level at which all 
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their summits terminate, being the same, 
is another remarkable feature ; and this 
seems to intimate their origin, affording 
evidence that they all once formed parts 
of one large eminence, the more yielding 
portions of which have been worn away, 
leaving these only reliques, to excite the 
attention of later ages. 


This scene is copied from Mr. Ban- 
vard’s panoramic paintings of the Missis- 
sippi, which were exhibited in New Or- 
leans, a few months since, with much ap- 
probation. A tradition is told by the In- 
dians, of a mournful event said to have 
occurred at this spot. ‘The Kanzas In- 
dians, having been reduced to a very 
small and feeble band, being pursued by 
their powerful enemies, took final refuge 
on the summit of the largest of these 
rocks. Finding it impossible to elude or 
to resist, they formed the desperate re- 
solution of starving rather than surrender. 
Their foes surrounded and besieged the 
rock, but did not venture to scale the al- 
most inaccessible precipices, and patient- 
ly awaited the effects of famine. ‘These 
became daily more and more deadly, un- 
til the last of the Kanzas lay down to 
rise no more. The tribe became extinct, 
and those rocks are pointed at by the red 
men, as their tomb and monument. They 
add, in their superstitious belief, which 
connects every nation, family and indi- 
vidual, with some animal of the forest, 
that a white doe is sometimes to be seen 
at night, standing on the rocky eminence, 
—for a white doe was supposed to be 
the guardian of the Kanzas. 


The extraordinary length of the Mis- 
sissippi ‘nas led to false impressions res- 
pecting the extent of its valley. Darby 
remarks, that, on this point, a general 
raisapprehension has prevailed: for the 
tract of country drained by it, and its 
branches is so narrow in comparison 
with its length, that its area is far infe- 
rior to that of the Amazon and even the 
Plata. The latter, with a course of only 
1,600 miles, has a basin 800 miles in av- 
erage breadth, and the Amazon, 300 
miles long, drains a surface 980 miles 
wide. The breadth of the Mississippi 
valley, however, including the Ohio and 
its other principal branches, is estima- 
ted at a medium breadth of only 550 
miles. The areas of these three basins, 
therefore, are as follows: the Plata, 1,- 
280,000 square miles; the Amazon, 2,- 
940,000 ; and the Mississippi, 1,100,000. 











Even the Oby, which has 2,150 miles, 
diaine a surface of 1,290,000 square 
miles. 

Yet, on the other hand, the valley of 
the Mississippi greatly exceeds in extent 
some of the other principal ones of the 
Old World. ‘Thus, the basin of the Gan- 
ges and Burrumpoota united, 1,500 miles 
long, is only 380 miles wide, and has a 
surface of 589,000 square miles ; the In- 
dus, 1,200 by 180, has 216,000 sq. miles ; 
the Euphrates and Tigris together, 1,150 
by 140, has 161,000; the Nile, 1,680 by 
250, has 420,000 sq. miles; and the Ni- 
ger, 2,000 by 200, has 400,000 sq. miles. 





How very Astonisuine.——“ By simply 
striking at one end of the telegraph, a 
set of keys, each of which answers to a 
letter or mark of punctuation, a commu- 
nication will be printed at the ‘ other end 
of the wires!” ‘This is a sentence from 
the notice published in the Trenton State 
Gazette, of the State Prisoner’s inven- 
tion of House’s telegraph, and copied in- 
to a Jarge number of wonder-catching pa- 
pers. How wonderful it is-—that touch- 
ing a key at one end of a wire, should 
print a letter, or make a character at the 
other end! ‘The idea apears altogether 
new to many sagacious editors, notwith- 
standing the various, frequent and repeat- 
ed publication of descriptians of this prin- 
ciple during the last three years. We 
have on hand at least five different plans 
for telegraphic printing, invented and 
furnished by as many different persons, 
residing in different parts of the country. 
Most of them are very ingenious, and 
calculated to answer the purpose: but 
which will finally excel and take the pre- 
ference, remains to be decided. One of 
these inventions (by Mr. Ellis of Spring- 
field,) is arranged to print in regular 
lines across a sheet of letter paper; and 
if the invention succeeds in its operation, 
whether the operator is five feet or five 
hundred miles from the paper, he can 
print fair iines of Roman characters twice 
as fast as a good penman can write them. 
Good mechanics are employed on the 
subject, and important results will soon 
be ascertained.—Scventific American. 





The bee and the butterfly are both bu- 
sy-bodies, but are differently employed. 

True courage is that which is not 
afraid of being thought afraid; the rest 
is counterfeit.—SEL. 
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Compat between a Rat and a 
Ferret. 


A striking proof of the sagacity, cou- 
rage, and | may say reasoning powers of 
these animals, has been recently given 
me by a medical friend living at Kings- 
ton. Being greatly surprised that the 
ferret, an animal of slow locomotive 
powers, should be so destructive to the 
rat tribe, he determined to bring both 
these animals fairly into the arena, in or- 
der to judge of their respective powers ; 
and having selected a fine, large and full- 
grown male rat, and also an equally 
strong buck ferret, which had been ac- 
customed to the haunts of rats, my friend, 
accompanied by his son, turned these two 
animals loose in a room without furni- 
ture, in which there was but one window, 
and the two philosophers determined to 
watch patiently the whole process of the 
encounter, 

Immediately upon being liberated the 
rat ran round the room, as if searching 
for an exit. Not finding any means of 
of escape, he uttered a piercing shriek, 
and with the most prompt decision took 
up his station directly under the light, 
thus gaining over his adversary (to nse 
the language of other duelists) “‘ the ad- 
vantage of the sun.” The ferret now 
erected his head, sniffed about, and seem- 
ed fearlessly to push his way toward the 
spot where the scent of his game was 
strongest, facing the light in full front, 
and preparing himself with avidity to 
seize upon his prey. No svoner, how- 
ever, had he approached within two feet 
of his watchful foe, than the rat, again 
uttering a loud cry, rushed at him with 
violence and inflicting a severe wound on 
the head or neck, which was soon shown 
by the blood which flowed from it; the 
ferret seemed astonished at the attack, 
and retreated with evident discomfiture ; 
while the rat, instead of following up the 
advantage he had gained, instantly with- 
drew to his former station under the win- 
dow. ‘The ferret recovered from the 
shock he had sustained, and erecting his 
head, once more took the field. Thisse- 
cond recontre was in all its progress and 
results an exact repetition of the former, 
with this exception, that on the rush of 
the rat to the conflict, the ferret appeared 
more collected, and evidently showed an 
inclination to get a firm hold of his ene- 
my; the strength of the rat, however, 
was very great, and he again succeeded 
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not only in avoiding the deadly embrace 
of the ferret, but also in inflicting anoth- 
er severe wound on his neck and head. 


The rat, a second time, returned to his 
retreat under the window, and the ferret 
seemed less anxious to renew the con- 
flict. ‘These attacks were resumed at in- 
tervals for nearly two hours, all ending 
in the failure of the ferret, who was evi- 
dently fighting to a disadvantage from 
the light falling full on his eye whenever 
he approached the rat, who wisely kept 
his ground, and never for a moment lost 
sight of the advantage he had obtained. 
In order to prove whether the choice of 
this position depended upon accident, my 
friend managed to dislodge the rat, and 
took his own station under the window; 
but the moment the ferret attempted to 
make his approach, the rat, evidently 
aware of the advantage he had lost, en- 
deavoured to creep between my friend’s 
legs, thus losing his natural fear of man 
under the danger which awaited him from 
a more deadly foe. 


The ferret by this time had learned a 
profitable’ lesson, and prepared to ap- 
proach the rat in a more wily manner, by 
creeping insidiously along the skirting, 
and thus avoiding the glare of light that 
hitherto had baffled his attempt. The 
rat stil’ pursued with unabated energy his 
origina! mode of attack, namely, inflict- 
ing & wound and avoiding at the same 
time a close combat ; while®t was equally 
certain that his foe was intent upon lay- 
ing hold of, and griping his intended vic- 
tim in his murderous embrace. The cha- 
racter of the fight, which had lasted more 
than three hours, was now evidently 
changed, and the rat appeared conscious 
that he had lost the advantage he origi- 
nally possessed, and, like the Swedish 
hero, had taught his frequently beaten 
foe to conquer in histurn. At last, ina 
lengthened struggle, the ferret succeeded 
in accomplishing his originally-intended 
grapple; the rat, as if conscious of his 
certain ruin, made a little fatther effort 
of resistance, but, sending forth a plain- 
tive shriek, surrendered his life to his 
persevering foe.—SEL, 





Broken fortunes are like broken co- 
lumns, the lower they sink, the greater 
the weight they have to sustain.— Ovid. 

Men often bring hunger and thirst up- 
on themselves by custom.—Locke. 
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Compton House, Liverpool. 


“The far-famed Compton House is one 
of those achievements of modern enter- 
prise, which of late years only have been 
attempted upon the gigantic scale of the 
establishment under notice. In every 
sense of the term, it is a truly astonish- 
ing place, whether it be regarded as a 
mart for nearly all the textile productions 
of the world, or for its architectural pro- 
portions, attractiveness, arrangement and 
economy. It occupies the quadrangle 
formed by three streets, one of which in- 
tersects the others at right angles, hav- 
ing’ its principal approaches from Church 
street and Basnett street, and no less than 
four entrances from the former; but the 
chief entrance is from Basnett street, to 
which it presents a front of unequalled 
magnificence, and which cannot fail to 
fix the attention of the most ordinary ob- 
server. 

Of this splendid mass of building, the 
most striking feature is the stupendous 
doorway and windows, which stand fally 
thirty feet high, by fifty in width, com- 
posed of huge sheets of the largest plate 
glass manufactured, set in mahogany and 
brass, and supported at the sides by four 
fluted columns of imposing dimensions, 
surmounted by capitals of rich and elab- 
orate design, sustaining upon their sum- 
mits a long gallery of balcony, adorned 
with stone balustrades. ‘These windows 
furnish light n6t only to the lower prin- 
cipal department ; but to the upper range 
of departments also, while in the centre 
a strong flood of light, reflected from a 
triple range of transverse windows at the 
top, is conducted through a hiatus taste- 
fully formed as a balcony, and conveyed 
into the lower department, and then blen- 
ding with the light emitted from the front 
windows, delicately illuminates the en- 
tire centre of the establishment. 

Entering from Basnett street, the spa- 
ciousness, harmony, and effect of the 
chief department become at once appa- 
rent to the visiter, presenting a display 
of brilliancy, variety, and order, which at 
first sight appears rather ideal than actu- 
al. Disposed in every position of light 
and shade best calculated to reveal the 
profusion and richness of the wares, and 
to aid the exercise of choice, the bewil- 
dered spectator perceives spread before 
him all that is beautiful and superb in the 
gorgeous productions of the silk and sa- 
tin looms of England and France, the 
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showy fabrics of India and China, the 
well known Poplin manufactures of the 
Emerald Isle, with their ever-varying 
tints and enduring texture, the admirable 
laces of Nottingham and Limerick, of 
Brussels and Valenciennes, the carpets of 
Kidderminster, so justly celebrated for 
mellowness of hue, and stubborn strength, 
the rich floor coverings of Turkey, the 
splendid shawls of Paisley, and in fact 
every product of the needle and the loom, 
which, in the artistic progress of the day, 
either taste can invent, or ingenuity ex- 
ecute. 

Passing through this glittering apart- 
ment, everywhere crowded with elegant- 
ly dressed purchasers, the spectator finds 
that he has but entered upon the ‘ vesti- 
bule’ of the structure—and turning off at 
the end upon the left, he is !ed to the four 
departments fronting Church street, 
which exhibit to his view fresh scenes of 
splendor and variety. Crowded likewise 
to excess, the business of these depart- 
ments proceeds with astonishing rapidi- 
ty; and the observer sees sparkling 
everywhere around him the unfolded fa- 
brics of Great Britain and the Continent 
of India and China—while the order, si- 
lence and celerity of the attendants, im- 
part to the scene an air more of mecha- 
nical order than volition. 
> Leaving the ground floor, after inspec- 
ting the numerous subsidiary branches— 
a prominent one of which is occupied to 
the right of the chief departments with 
rare carpetings. I ascended by a stair- 
case, contrived so as to afford easy ac- 
cess upwards without interrupting the 
entireness of the view below, and was in- 
troduced to a scene eclipsing any that I 
had yet observed, and which by no means 
| had expected to encounter. Here, as 
elsewhere, were distributed in brilliant 
abundance the various merchandises to 
which the upper depariments are appro- 
priated, while, not a sound disturbed the 
serenity of the place, save the dulcet 
tones of some fair purchaser, or the al- 
most noiseless step of the active assis- 


tants as they moved along the carpeted 
floors. 


Having fully sated my curiosity with 
an inspection of the innumerable apart- 
ments above ground, | directed my steps 
to the underground branches, which are 


laid out strictly on the plan of the Man-. 


cheste Warehouses. The first place to 
which I was conducted was the great re- 
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ceiving and unpacking room, where the 
various stocks are first deposited. Be- 
ing unpacked they are then removed to 
the sorting-room, and subsequently to the 
measuring and check room, where the 
manufacturers’ measures are tested by a 
novel but simple machine. Adjoining 
this is the great floor-cloth room, while 
all around are numerous lesser depart- 
ments, each having its own separate func- 
tions. I must not omit to mention a beau- 
tiful little apartment, without windows, 
but richly decorated and lighted with gas, 
which is used by ladies for judging of the 
shades and colors of ball and evening 
dresses, shawls, scarfs and flowers. 


I had now the pleasure of being con- 
ducted over those wings of the building 
assigned to the domestic use of the large 
corps of superintendents and assistants, 
(both male and female), engaged in the 
establishment ; and never has it been my 
lot to see anything designed with great- 
er regard to healih, cleanliness and com- 
fort, pbysical and intellectual, than the 
arrangements of whom I may truly call 
the humane, considerate, oh enlighten- 
ed proprietors. The entire strength of 
the establishment consists of about one 
hundred and fifty individuals of both sex- 
es, all of whom are lodged upon the pre- 
mises, with the most liberal regard to sup- 
plying the wants and comforts of a home, 
to furnishing the means of mental im- 
provement, the promoting of social inter- 
course, and the cultivation of all those 
impulses to honorable action which 
mould and dignify the moral character. 
Early and strenuous advocates of the 
claims of young persons employed be- 
hind counters for necessary and rational 
intermission from toil, and contending, 
maugre the obstinacy of the selfish, and 
the apprehensions of the fearful, that it 
was the solemn duty of employers to li- 
mit the amount of labor exacted from 
their assistants,and not only to allot time 
for, but to contribute to their personal 
comfort and mental calture, the proprie- 
tors of Compton House were foremost 
in promoting the ‘ early closing’ scheme, 
and have since continued to act upon it 
with honor to themselves, and the happi- 
est effects upon the health and enjoy- 
ments of the recipients of their liberality. 

Scrutinizing the various rooms allotted 
for the use of the large and numerous 
household, I was much struck with the 
admirable plan upon which the sanatory 


regulations of the establishment are foun- 
ded, and the scrupulous care with which 
they are observed. ‘I'he various sleep- 
ing apartments are large and light—kept 
in a state of the most perfect cleanliness, 
and thoroughly ventilated. ‘The dining 
room is a long and spacious apartment, 
in which the assistants dine in parties of 
one-third at atime. The general sitting 
room is a fine, commodious apartment, 
for the general use of all the male assis- 
tants ahees business hours: but good man- 
ners, and an abstinence from turbulence, 
declamation and disturbance, are indis- 
pensable passports. Adjoining is the chief 
superintendent’s room, elegantly furnish- 


The Library, however, to the intelli- 
gent visiter, is the most attractive fea- 
ture in the social arrangements of the 
place. It isa light and handsome apart- 
ment, upward of thirty feet long, and fit- 
ted up in a style of the most perfect com- 
fort, approaching to luxury. It possesses 
a choice collection of upward of twelve 
hundred volumes, which are almost daily 
added to, besides a number of daily and 
other journals, and some of the best pe- 
riodicals of the day. Upon the termina- 
tion of the day’s labor, all the young men 
have free and uninterrupted access; and 
through from that period until eleven 
o'clock, (the hour at which the doors are 
finally closed) their time may be applied 
as they like. It is creditable to them to 
be able to say that the library and read- 
ing room are freely resorted to in the 
evening. For the accommodation of 
such of them as have a taste for an indal- 
gence in tobacco, a comfortable smo- 
king room is provided, though the pro- 

rietors do not encourage the practice. 

he apprentices, who are numerous, are 
loeated in another ramification of the 
building, and not-allowed the smallest so- 
cial contact with their associates, but suit- 
able amusements during the hours of re- 
laxation are amply provided, and that re- 
striction upon youths is one, which un- 
questionably will be found to operate be- 
neficially. ‘The ladies’ apartments, under 
the superintendence of a matron, are si- 
tuated in a healthy wing of the building, 
and the most delicate attention is paid tu 
their wants and wishes. A medical gen- 
tleman, who is entrusted with the gene- 
ral health of the establishment, paid by 
the proprietors, makes a daily call, and 
reports accordingly.—N. Y. Courier. 
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The Cormorant. 


The cormorant belongs to the family 
of gulls. It is about the size of a large 
Muscovy duck, and may be distinguish- 
ed from all other birds of this kind, by 
its four toes being toothed, or notched, 
like a saw, to assist it in holding its fishy 
prey. The head and neck of this bird are 
of a sooty blackness; and the body thick 
and heavy, more inclining in figure to 
that of the goose than the gull. ‘The bill 
is straight, till near the end, where the 
upper part bends into a hook. They are 
very expert in catching fish, and used to 
be trained in England so that they would 
fish for their masters. Indeed, if we mis- 
take not, they are still used in China for 
this purpose. A gentleman who had vi- 
sited China several years ago, described 
the manner in which these birds perform 
their task. He says, “ The birds are ed- 
ucated as men rear up spaniels or hawks, 
and one man can easily manage a hun- 
dred. The fisher carries them out into 
the lake, perched on the gunnel of his 
boat, where they continue tranquil, and 
expecting his orders with patience. When 
arrived at the proper place, at the first 
signal given, each flies a different way to 
fulfil the task assigned it. It is very 
pleasing, on this occasion, to observe 
with what sagacity they portion out the 
lake or the canal where they are upon 
duty. They hunt about, they plunge, 
they rise a hundred times to the surface, 
until they have at last found their prey. 
They then seize it with their beak by the 
middle, and carry it to their master. 
When the fish is too large they give each 


» Other much assistance; one seizes it 


ee 


by the head, the other by the tail, and 
thus carry it to the boat together. There 
the boatman stretches out one of his long 
oars, On which they perch, and on being 
delivered of their burden, they fly off to 
continue their sport. When wearied, he 
allows them torest for a while; but they 
are never fed till their work is over. In 
this manner they supply a very plentiful 
table ; but still, their natural gluttony 
cannot even be reclaimed by education. 
They have always, while they fish, a 
string fastened round their throats, to 
prevent them from devouring their prey, 
or otherwise they would at once satiate 
themselves, and discontinue their pursuit 
the moment they had done so.” 

The great activity with which it pur- 
sues, and from a vast height drops down 
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to dive after its prey, offers one of the 
most amusing spectacles to those who 
stand upon a cliff on the shore. 

It sometimes happens that the cormo- 
rant has caught the fish by the tail, and 
consequently the fins prevent its being 
easi!y swallowed in that position. In this 
case, the bird may be observed to toss its 
prey above its head, and very dexterous- 
ly catch it, when descending by the pro- 
per end, and to swallow it with ease — 
SEL. 





Weusu Superstitions 1x 1847.—A few 
months since, an unusual circumstance 
was observed at Pillgwenlly, Newport. 
A patient ass stood near a house, and a 
family of not much more rational animals 
were grouped around it. A father was 
seen passing his little son under the don- 
key, and lifting him over its back a cer- 
tain number of times, with as much so- 
lemnity and precision as if engaged in 
the performance of a sacred duty. This 
done, the father took a piece of bread, 
cut from an untasted loaf, which he offer- 
ed the animal to bite at. Nothing loth, 
the Jerusalem pony laid hold of the 
bread with his teeth, and instantly the 
father severed the outward portion of the 
slice from that in the donkey’s mouth. 
He next clipped off some of the hairs 
frum the neck of the animal, which he 
cut into minute particles, and then mixed 
them with the bread which he had crum- 
bled. This very tasty food was then of- 
fered to the boy who had been passed 
round the donkey so mysteriously and 
the little fellow having eaten thereof, the 
donkey was removed by his owners; and 
the father, his son and other members of 
his family, were moving off, when a by- 
stander inquired what allthese “ goings 
on” had been adopted for. The father 
started at the ignorance of the inquirer, 
and then, in a half contemptuous, half 
condescending tone, informed him, “ it 
was to cure his poor son’s hooping 
cough, to be sure.” —SEL. 





The parent who would train up a child 
in the way he should go, must go in the 
way that he would train up his child. 





The rose is sweetest when it first 
opens, and the spikenard root when it 
dies. Beauty belongs to youth and dies 
with it; but the odor of piety survives 
death and perfumes the tomb.—SE. 
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Great Frosts. 


‘I'he Euxine Sea, frozen over for twen- 
ty days, A. D. 401.—Univ Mistory. 

A frost in Constantinople, which com- 
menced in October, 663, and continued 
until February of the next year. The 
two seas there were frozen 100 miles 
from the shore.—Jd. 

A frost in England, on midsummer 
day, was so violent that it destroyed the 
fruits of the earth, 1035.—Speed. 


The Thames frozen for several 
weeks. 

Dreadful frosts in England, from 
Nov. to April. 

The Categat entirely frozen. 

The Baltic passable for foot pas- 
sengers and horsemen for six 
weeks, 

The Baltic frozen from Pome- 
rania to Denmark for some 
weeks. 

In England when all the small 
birds perished, 9th Henry IV. 

The ice bore riding upon it 
from Lubeck to Prussia. 

Awfully severe frost, when even 
the larger fowl of the air took 
shelter in the towns of Ger- 
many. 

The river frozen below bridge 
to Gravesend, from Novem. 
ber 24, to February 10. 

The Baltic frozen, and horse 
passengers crossed from Den- 
mark to Sweden; the vine- 
yards destroyed. 

The winter so severe in Flan- 
ders, that the wine distribu- 
ted to the soldiers was cut by 
hatchets. 

One so intense that the carria- 
ges passed over from Lam- 
beth to Westminster. 

The wine in Flanders again fro- 
zen into solid lumps. 

Sledges drawn by oxen travell- 
ed on the sea from Rostach 
to Denmark. 

The Scheldt frozen so hard as 
to sustain loaded wagons. 
The Rhine, the Scheldt, and 

even the sea at Venice frozen. 

Fires and diversions on the 
Thames. 

The rivers of Europe frozen, 
and even the Zuyder Zee; a 


sheet of ice covered the Helles- 


pont. 


A. D. 
1063 


1076 
1294 
1322 


1402 
1407 


14.26. 


1413 


1433 
1460. 


1468 


1515 
1544: 


1548 
1505 
1594 
1607 


1622 


Charles X. of Sweden, crossed 

the Little Belt, over the ice 

from Holstein to Denmark, 

with his whole army, horse 

and foot, with large trains of 

artillery and baggage 1658 
The forest trees and even the 

oaks in England split by the 

frost, most of the hollies were 

killed. The Thames was co- 

vered with ice eleven inches 

thick, and nearly all the birds 

perished. 1684 
The wolves driven there by the 

cold, entered Vienna and at- 

tacked the cattle, and even 

men.. 

Three months’ frost with hea- 

vy snow, from Dec. to March, 

Sth Anne. 
A fair held on the Thames, and 

oxen roasted ; this frost con- 

tinued from Nov. 24, toFeb.9. 1716 
One which lasted nine weeks, 

when coaches plied upon the 

Thames and festivities and 

diversions of all kinds were 

enjoyed upon the ice; this 

season was called the “ hard 

winter.” 1740 
From Dec. 25 to Jan. 16, and 

from Jan. 18 to 22, most ter- 

rible in its effects. 1766 
One general throughout Eu- 

rope ; the Thames was passa- 

ble opposite the Custom 

House, from Nov. to Jan. 1789 
Intense frost in all December. 1796 
Booths erected on the Thames; 

the winter very severe in Ire- 

land, Jan. 1814 

The frost in Russia, in 1812, surpassed 
in intenseness that of any winter in that 
country for many years, and caused the 
total destruction of the French army on 
its retreat from Moscow, at the close of 
that memorable year. Napoleon com- 
menced his retreat on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, when the frost covered the ground, 
and the men perished in battalions, and 
the horses fell by hundreds on the roads. 
What with her loss in battle and the ef- 
fect of this awful and calamitous frost, 
France lost in the campaign of this year, 
more than 400,000 men.—SEL. 


“ Earn your breakfast before you eat 
jit, and the Sheriif will not deprive you 
of your supper.” —SgL. 
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A Country GENTLEMAN’s GREEN-HOUSE 


How mauy eulogiums might properly 
be pronounced, on some of our enlight- 
ened countrymen, who have added a good 
green-house to their favorite country re- 
treats! Whether we look upon such a 
part of their rural embellishments as an 
evidence of their own personal good taste, 
character or habits, or view it in its na- 
tural connection with the enjoyments of 
their friends or the benefit of the neigh- 
borhood, we find equal gratification. 


If we hear that a gentleman is prepar- 
ing a place in the country for an occa- 
sional retreat from the city, as a sum- 
mer abode for his family or for a perma- 
nent residence, and hear a green-house 
named among the improvements he has 
planned, we find room at once for the 
gratifying conclusion, that the enjoyments 

e seeks are not of a low, grovelling 
kind ; that he has a relish for the beau- 
ties of nature ; that he can endure soli- 
tude, and expects and desires to be often 
alone. Whatever may have been his bu- 
siness through life, we know that he has 
found time to form an acquaintance with 
plants ; and, as this demands something 
like a course of study, combined with 
particular attention to objects in detail, 
we cannot easily imagine him to be des- 
titute of a library, without « number of 
scientific and practical books, or a stran- 
ger to habits of reading. 


Gratifying would it be to us more fre- 
quently to find this appendage to the re- 
sidences of our opulent fellow-ctizens ; 
and well would it be for themselves and 
the public if green-houses were multi- 
plied. it would be vain, however, to 
content ourselves with regretting the 1i- 
mited degree in which the care of curi- 
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ous, beautiful and useful plants yet pre- 
vails in this country, if we should do no- 
thing to promote the taste and extend the 
practice within our own spheres. Happi- 
ly the enjoyments and benefits arising 
from a green-house are not necessarily 
confined to the few persons who are able 
to possess them. Learning may be ob- 
tained by thousands in retirement, who 
are not able or willing to take up their 
abode ina college; anda little care in 
saving time, in collecting seeds, roots 
and information respecting the nature 
and culture of plants, would have long 
since adorned many a mansion and hum- 
ble cot in our land with the beauties of 
perfumed flowers, and raised a numerous 
band of florists, among every class of our 
countrymen. 


The building represented in our print 
evidently possesses the principal features 
considered most essential to a green- 
house. The large and numerous win- 
dows, which occupy the whole surface, 
except such parts of solid wall as are ne- 
cessary to sustain the fabric, afford all 
possible facilities for the admission of air 
and light, while the cold atmosphere 
may be excluded by closing them, 
when the weather requires. ‘The size is 
ample enough for any ordinary purpose ; 
and the height is sufficient for the tallest 
plants that may be desired, and yet not 
so great as to render artificial warm- 
ing very difficult or expressive. The in- 
terior arrangements of green-houses at 
the present day are systematic and inte- 
resting, for the advantageous display of 
plants to the eye, and for the convenicnce 
of access. These points are well worth 
our attention. 
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Buppuist’s PLAN oF THE UNIVERSE. 


The top of the Sacred Mountain ‘ Me- 
ru-at isdenoted by the highest point of the 
engraving. Circumference, 10,000 yots. 
Here grows the Ba-rih-ha-chat tree, as 
its sign, called Trai-trung-sa, in height 
42,000 yots. 

The sun revolves higher than the moon 
100 yots. Its diam. is 50 yots—its cir- 
cum. 150 yots. 

The moon’s diam. is 49 yots—circum. 
147 yots. : 

The space below the “course of the 
Moon” is the Cha-tu-ma-ha-ra-chi-ka-re- 
gion even with Mount Yu-kun-ton. It is 
the abode of four huge invisible beings, 
i. e. T’au-t’ot t’a-rot, in the east: T’au- 
wi-ru-na-pok in the west, and T’au-ku-we- 
ru-rat in the north. 

a. Course of the Sun. c. Course of the 
Moon. f Ra-hu resides heje. 

7. This peak is Mount Yu-k’un-t’on ; 








its diam. is 21,000 yots; height 42,000 
yots. The depth of these seven through- 
out is equal always to the height of each 
respectively. Body of sea-water in depth 
and width 84,000 yots. Here is the Ni- 
ra-ya-ma-ha-a-non-t’ar fish 10,000 yots 
long. 

6. This peak is Mount I-sin-t’on; its 
diam. is 10,500 yots; its height is 21,- 
000 yots. Body of sea-water in depth 
and width 41,000 yots. Here is the A- 


- nan-t’a fish 5,000 yots long. 


5. This peak is Mount Ka-ra-wih ; its 
diam. is 2,500 yots; its height is 10,500 
yots. Body of sea-water in depth and 
width 21,000 yots. Here is the A-ya-ch’a- 
na-wo fish 2,500 yots long. 

4. This peak is Mount Su-tat; its di- 
am. is 2,625 yots ; its height is 5,250 yots. 
Here is the Ti-ming-h’a-la-fish 1000 yots 
long. 

3. This peak is Mount Ni-min-t’on ; 
its diam. is 1,312 yots ; its height is 2,625 
yots. Body of sea-water in depth. and 
width 5,250 yots. Here is the Ti-ming- 
k’a-la fish 500 yots long. 

2. This nook is Mount Wi-nan-tok ; 
its diam. is 656 yots; its height is 1,312 
yots. Body of sea-water in depth and 
width 2,625 yots. Here is the Ti-’ka-la 
fish 250 yots long. 

1. This peak is Mount At-sa-kan; its 
diam. is 328 yots; its height 656 yots. 

Below this is a body of sea-water in 
depth and width 1,312 yots. Here isthe 
Mit-ti-fish 150 yots long. 

The Universe is denoted by the circle ; 
its diam. is 1,203,450 yots; its circum. 
3,610,350 ; its height 82,000; its depth 
120,000. 

Beneath is a sea of glass and gold 
sand ; it isthe world of the great dragon. 
The A-su-ra world lies beneath Mount 
Me-ru-rat, which is in the centre of the 
universe, and is situated with Mount Tri- 
kut which is 300 yots high, and extends 
down to the Pang-sung land which is 
120,000 yots deep, extending down to the 
Se-la Jand, which is also 120,000 yots 
deep. Descending there exists water, 
the basis of land, in depth 480,000 yots. 
Descending still you arrive at air, in depth 
960,000 yots. Then exists an illimita- 
ble firmament. Beneath land 10,000 yots 
you arrive at the Yo-ma world, and 10,- 
000 yots more at the San-ch’ip hell; then 
at the Ka-la-sut hell; then at the Sank- 

k’at hell; then at the Ro-rup-p’a hell; 
then at the great Ro-ru-p’a hell then at 
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Dap hell: then at the great Dap hell; 
and then at the great A-wi-chi hell. 
These exact eight are all. 

The preceding statements from which 
the Buddhist’s Plan of the Universe were 
drawn, are given in their sacred books, 
written in the Bala language. This plan 
was drawn by an eminent Siamese priest 
for some of the princes of the kingdom. 
The copies of it are rare. Having suc- 
ceeded in procuring one, I have transla- 
ted the Siamese accompanying it; but, 
as a statement of the Buddhist’s theory 
respecting it may facilitate the understan- 
ding of the whole, | will, as far as able, 
state what that theory is. 

Buddhists profess to hold that the 
basis of the Universe is one vast circular 
plane floating upon water, which, with 
what rests upon it, is called Chak-ra-wa- 
la, i. e. a system of worlds, of -which the 
number is vast; but as they are al] alike 
in their construction, a description of one 
will give an idea of them all. As for 
what is beneath that water see the bot- 
tom of the cut. Upon the vast circular 
plane and in the centre of it is located 
the great square fabulous mountain called 
Me-ru, Su-me-ru, Me-ru-rat, more cor- 
rectly, however, Me-ru-ra-ch’a, according 
to Bali orthography. This Mount is said 
to be 84,000 yots in height, which, reck- 
oning a yot ata little less than ten En- 
glish miles, will make its height less than 
840,000 miles. The Mount has seven 
peaks rising in succession one above an- 
other and between each peak exists avast 
body of water inhabited by fabulous mon- 
sters of incredible size. Even with the 
seventh peak exists the Cha-tu-ma-ha-ra- 
ch’i-ka region, which is the abode of four 
huge invisible beings whose figure is that 
of a bust simply. One of these four is 
supposed to reside at each of the four 
points of the compass directly above each 
of the four continents or great islands of 
the universe. They are said to cause 
thunder, lightning, storms and_ rain. 
Hence, when there is a drought here, you 
find the Siamese making their prayers 
and offerings to them for rain. 


Some distance below the top of Mount 
Me-ru-rat, the sun is supposed to revolve, 
shining upon three of the continents at 
its base, simultaneously, so as to afford 
dawn to one, noonday to a second, and 
twilight to the third, while with the 
fourth it is midnight. At the distance of 
100 yots or nearly 1000 miles below the 


course of the sun, the moon is said to re- 
volve, intersecting, however, the course 
of the sun at two points, and giving light 
to the continents below, upon the same 
principles with the sun. At a distance 
down the Mount, about equal to that of 
the course of the moon from the sun, is 
the residence of the famous Ro-hu or A- 
su-rin-t’a-ra-hu, of whom their highest 
authorities give a description. 

(To be Concluded.) 


oo 





Chinese Coins. 
(Concluded from page 538.) 


We have received from a friend, a few 
additional facts respecting the coins be- 
fore illustrated. 

The political chief of each province 
has the privilege of coining: but the 
names of the reigning emperor is put 
upon the money. The Chinese money 
is all cast in moulds, not stamped cold, 
like ours. The following are the names 
and dates on the coins before given. The 
dates are given in the paper before men- 
tioned. ‘I'he coins are printed in the or- 
der in which Chinese characters are writ- 
ten in their books, that is, in lines from 
top to bottom of the page, beginning on 
the right hand. The first is a coin 
cast in the reign of Shunchi, the second 
in that of Kanghe, &c. The names and 
dates of all the six coins given on p. 537 
are as follows: 

I. Shunchi. Began to reign A. D. 1644, 
and died 1662. He favored the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. 

lI. Kanghe. Began to reign in A. D. 
1662, died 1773, one of the greatest of 
all the Chinese emperors. In his reign 
th Jesuit missionaries were much favored 
and had great success. 

Ill. Yunching. Began to reign A. D. 
1723, died in 1736. He persecuted and 
expelled the Jesuits and other Roman 
Catholic missionaries. : 

IV. Kienlung. Began to reign A. D. 
1736, and died 1795. ‘Towards the close 
of his reign there was an ambassador 
came to him from England. 

V. Kiaking. Began to reign A. D, 1796, 
and died 1821. 

VI. Taukewang. Began toreign A. D. 
1821. Jn his reign China has been open- 
ed to foreigners. 





Nothing that is broken bears any va- 
lue except the heart, which becomes the 
more valuable the more it is broken. 
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Milan. 


The Duomo or Cathedral of Milan, in 
its lofty imposing grandeur, far tran- 
scends St. Peter’s at Rome. The vast 
size of the latter cannot be appreciated, 
and after repeated visits, you cannot per- 
suade yourself thatthe great dome, which 
springs like another firmanent above the 
intersection of the nave and choir with 
the transepts, is half so vast as the reali- 
ty. The pictures of the Apostles and 
Saints painted above help to deceive you. 
They are of immense size, but they ap- 
pear that of life, and this very circum- 
Statice impairs the effect of perspective, 
as it seems to bring the vault near to you. 
In the Milan Cathedral, nothing impairs 
the impression of vastness. ‘The vaulted 
roof rises immediately from the capitals 
of some one hundred and sixty immense 
clustering columns and pilasters in six 
rows, to a height of probably one hun- 
dred and forty or one hundred and fifty 
feet over the middle of the nave. The 
various light streams through windows 
of richly painted glass, of which the chan- 
cel ones are some thirty-five feet wide 
by more than ninety feet high, with mul- 
lions and other ornaments elaborately 
carved. Without, the pure white mar- 
bie pinnacles and tapering spires pierce 
the heavens on all sides, and high bal- 
anced in the blue air, so high as at first 
to be hardly observed from the ground, 
stands a statue on each one of them. In 
niches on the sides of the towers and 
walls within and without, throng the mute 
assembly; and the whole numbers of 
statues, large and small, is 4,500. 

There is one exception to the unity of 
design. The fagade has doors below, and 
windows in the Roman style, but, in that 
portion of it built by Napoleon, the gothic 
is restored. Ascend to the roof, and the 
effect is still greater. Around you is al- 
most a forest of pure white marble pinna- 
cles; while, from the heavy buttresses 
of the outer wall, spring lightly through 
the air, in four distinct arches, flying 
buttresses, which rest against the inner 
wall and resist the tremendous horizon- 
tal thrust of the groined arches. From 
near the large tower, rising over the in- 
tersection of the two arms of the cross, 
your vision wanders under and througha 
perfect maze of these flying buttresses, 
looking like an almost continuous arch- 
ed bridge, the channels in the upper sur- 
face of them serve to conduct the wa- 
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ter from the highest roof, or the one over 
the middle aisle. Over each side-aisle 
are two other portions of roof, one far 
below the other; so that, from the sum- 
mit to the lowest marble slab covering 
it, there may be a difference of level of 
more than one hundrec feet. This ar- 
rangement gives to the edifice a fine py- 
ramidal effect. It is a pity that the buil- 
ding is deformed by a square tower, which 
rises from the roof for the accommoda- 
tion of several beils. Our guide was care- 
ful to inform us that this tower was even- 
tually to be removed. The principal one 
is obviously not completed according to 
the original plan. It is terminated ina 
slender pagoda-like structure; which, 
though strictly gothic, does not harmo- 
nize well with the general proportions of 
the Cathedral. 

Some of the windows have unstained 
glass, the original panes having been bro- 
ken out by the shock of cannon, fired by 
the French on the occasion of some fes- 
tival. ‘I'he Duomo is not without its va- 
luable relics—-one of which is ‘a nail 
from the true cross!!!’ It is suspended 
above the high altar, and is made to de- 
scend once a year,on the festival of the 
finding (inventio is the latin word) of the 
cross. The Cathedral was begua by Gi- 
ovanni Galeazzo Visconti, in 1386, and 
‘since that time the sound of the ham- 
mer has never been interrupted.’ Indeed, 
much remains to be done yet for its com- 
pletion, and at the present day, the galle- 
ries of open carved work on the top of 
the exterior wall are slowly carried up— 
though it must be understood that the 
work proceeds at a snail’s pace. 


No one will be long in Milan without 
seeking out all that remains of that great 
and noble work of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
pencil, the ‘* Last Supper.” ‘This pic- 
ture was painted at one end of the refec- 
tory of a Convent of Monks, attached to 
the Church of ‘ Santa Maria della Grazia.’ 
The remainder of this building is now oc- 
cupied as a barrack. An inscription over 
the door records the fact that Eugene 
Beauharnais saved it from destruction, 
though Murray, after acknowledging that 
Napoleon, in 1796, wrote an order on his 
knee when visiting it, that the room 
should not be occupied by the military, 
affirms that the French soldiers fired pis- 
tol shots at it, and intimates at the same 
time, that this homage of Napoleon to the 
fine arts was affected, and that the sol- 
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diers ‘ obeyed’ the order ‘in the spirit in 
which it was given.’ The ‘ Last Supper’ 
is not as | supposed, a fresco painting. 
It is an oil picture on plaster, said to have 
been impregnated with mastic. The con- 
sequence has been that the oil colour has 
come off ia flakes from the ground. This 
deterioration is now constantly going for- 
ward, so that another generation will 
hardly see its merits. On the opposite 
wall is a fresco of considerable preten- 
sions, done a little before the ‘ Cenan- 
culum,’ which is in pretty good preserva- 
tion. Some of the fresco paintings of 
that age are ina pretty good state, while 
the most celebrated, such as the inimita- 
ble ones of Raphael in the loggie of the 
Vatican, and his other great works of the 
same nature in that museum of art, are 
fast going into irreparable decay. 

In Italy you see no modern fresco 
works, or but few. There are probably 
many more of them in Munich than in all 
Italy. No where are artists more en- 
couraged than in Munich, and there no 
concern is felt for the permanence of the 
admirable paintings in fresco, which 
adorn the ceilings and walls of so many 
edifices. 

The triumphal arch, the amphitheatre, 
and the immense parade ground, formed 
on the site once occupied by the ancient 
Spanish citadel, are works of Napoleon. 
The former, to which the finishing streke 
was given after the fal! of Napoleon, is 
now called the “Arc of Peace ;” and 
some of the basso relievos are made to 
represent the restoration of legitimate 
monarchs, whose ancestors, like the so- 
called usurper, carved their way to their 
thrones by the sword—sometimes with 
and sometimes without wise policy. It 
is a most magnificent structure, and the 
brenze horses and biga that surmount the 
whole, give it a far more imposing aspect 
than the celebrated Brandenburg gate of 
Berlin. ‘The plan of Napoleon was to 
have connected this gate, which is the 
entrance to Milan from the Simplon road, 
with the Cathedral by a straight street. 
Jn its present position, it is almost sepa- 
rated from the city proper. 


Apart from the cathedral, the other 
. tharches of Milan do not merit a partic- 
ular description. That of St. Bernadino 
d. 21 Monte has a peculiar chapel, and ra- 
th. 2r an elegant one, of which the walls 
are lined with human skulls and bones 
dis,posed in the form of crosses. The 
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whole interior is hung round with votive 
offerings to the Virgin, whose image, 
with her head crowned by a glory, is 
conspicuous above the altar. These of- 
ferings are generally of silver or gold, in 
the shape of hearts. They are explained 
by various paintings, rudely enough exe- 
cuted, representing men thrown from 
horses or carriages, falling from heights, 
escaping from burning houses, &c., show- 
ing the perils from which the donors 
were relieved by the intercession of the 
Virgin, to whom their sacrifices are of- 
fered in this chapel.-—Balt. paper. 
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PawnsroxkEers.— The three gilt balls’ 
which now adorn the shops of Pawnbro- 
kers, formerly constituted the arms of 
the earliest money brokers, known by the 
name of Lombards. ‘The Italians, gene- 
rally recognised by this appellation, mi- 
grated from the Republics of Genoa, 
Lucca, Florence-and Venice, in the early 
part of the twelfth century, and soon 
thereafier obtained almost the entire con- 
trol of the commerce of Europe. Esta- 
blished in England, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they carried on an extensive com- 
merce, principally in a street which now 
bears their name, so called from Long- 
gobards, and other merchants, who as- 
sembled there twice each day, for the 
transaction of business. Possessed of 
wealth and influence, they soon engross- 
ed the trade of every kingdom in which 
they settled; and thus became the mas- 
ter of the financial departments of each. 
The Pawnbrokers of the present day are 
mostly Jews, who are enabled, by their 
ready money, to make loans to almost 
any amount; but are careful to obtain 
security to about twice the value of the 
sums loaned. ‘The nature of their busi- 
ness resembles, to some extent, the trans- 
actions of the Lombards, but on a much 
smaller scale. Hence the origin of the 
three gilt balls —Lzpress. 





Wonpers OF THE TELEGRAPH.—An or- 
der to sell 100 shares of a certain kind 
of stock at a certain rate, was sent over 
the wires to Boston, and in just twelve 
minutes from the time the order was left 
in the New York office, the reply that 
the sale was accomplished was at the of- 
fice of the broker ordering it, in Wall 
Street.—-SEt. 





The grave is the cradle of Heaven. 
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The Orphan Boy. 


[ With the hope of making due impres- 
sions on some of our readers, on the sub- 
ject of war, and hoping that others will 
join us in expressing abhorrence at eve- 
ry war of invasion, and especially our 
present war with Mexico, we copy the 
following story. We believe it to be a 
true one, but know not to what action it 
relates, | 


“He faded, yet so calm and meek, 

So gently wan, so sweetly weak.” 

The bustle of the fight was over; the 
prisoners had been secured, and the 
decks washed down, the watch piped, 
and the schooner had once mere relap- 
sed into midnight quiet and repose. , I 
sought my hammock and soon fell as:eep. 
But my slumbers were disturbed by wild 
dreams, which, like the visions of a fever, 
agitated and unnerved me; the late strife, 
the hardships of my early life and a thou- 
sand other things mingled together as 
figures in a phantasmagoria. Suddenly 
a hand was laid on my shoulder, and star- 
ting up | beheld the surgeon’s mate. 

“ Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. 
Little Dick was a sort of protegé of mine. 
He was a pale, delicate child, said to be 
an orphan and used to gentle nurture; 
and from the first hour | joined the 
schooner, my heart yearned towards him, 
for I too had once been friendless and 
alone in the world. He had often talked 
to me in confidence of his mother, whose 
memory he regarded with holy reverence, 
while to the other boys of the ship he had 
little to say, for they were rude and 
coarse, he delicate and sensitive. Often 
when they jeered him for his melancholy, 
he would go apart by himself and weep. 
He never complained of his lot, though 
his companions imposed on him continu- 
ally.: Poor lad! his heart was in the 
grave with his lost parents. 

I took a strange interest in him, and 
lightened his task as much as possible. 
During the late fight I had owed my life 
to him, for he rushed in just as a sabre 
stroke was levelled at me ; and by inter- 
posing his feeble cutlass had averted 
the deadly blow. In the hurry and con- 
fusion since, I had quite forgotten to in- 
quire if he was hurt, though, at the time, 
I inwardly resolved to exert all my little 
influence to procure him a midshipman’s 
warrant in requital for his services. It 


a 


was with a pang of reproachful agony, 
therefore, I leaped to my feet. 

I exclaimed, “ you don’t mean it? He 
is not dying?” . 

‘T fear, sir,” said the messenger, sha- 
king his head sadly, ‘‘ that he cannot live 
till morning.” 

“ And I have been lying idly here!” I 
exclaimed with remorse. ‘ Lead me to 
him !” 

“ He is delirious, but in the intervals 
of lunacy he asks for you, sir ;’’ and as the 
man spoke we stood beside the bedside 
of the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual 
hammock for it was hung in the very 
midst of the crew and the close air round 
it was too stifling ; but he had been car- 
ried under the opén hatchway and laid 
there in a little open space about four 
feet square. From the sound of the rip- 
ples, | judged the ship was in motion, 
while the clear, calm, blue sky, seen 
through the opening overhead, and dot- 
ted with myriads of stars, betokened that 
the fog had broken away. How calm it 
smiled down on the wan face of the dy- 
ing boy. Occasionally a high current of 
wind—oh! how deliciously cool in that 
pent up hold—eddied down the hatchway, 
and lifted the dark chestnut locks of the 
sufferer, as with his head reposing in the 
lap of the old veteran, he lay in an unqui- 
et slumber. His shirt collar was unbut- 
toned, and his childish bosom, as white 
as that of a girl, was open and exposed. 
He breathed quick and heavily. The 
wound of which he was dying had been 
intensely painful, but within the last half 
hour had somewhat lulled, though even 
now his thin fingers tightly grasped the 
bed clothes as though he suffered the 
greatest agony. 

A battle-stained aud gray-haired sea- 
man stood beside him, holding a dull lan- 
tern in his hand and gazing sorrowfully 
down upon the sufferer. The surgeon 
knelt with his finger on the boy’s pulse. 

As I approached, they all looked up. 
The veteran who held him shook his 
head, and would have spoken; but the 
tears gathered too chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said— 

“ He is going fast—poor little fellow— 
do you see this?” As he spoke he lift- 
ed up a rich gold locket, which had lain 
upon the boy’s breast.—* He has seen 
better days.” 


I could not answer: for my heart was 
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full—-here was the being to whom, but a 
few hours before, 1 had owed my own 
life, a poor slender, unprotected child, ly- 
ing before me with death already written 
on his brow—and yet I had never known 
his danger and never sought him out af- 
ter the conflict. How bitterly my heart 
reproached me in that hour. They no- 
ticed my agitation, and his old friend— 
the seamen that held his head, said sadly. 

‘*Poor little Dick—you’ll never see the 
shore you have wished for so long. But 
there’J1 be more than one—when your 
log’s out,” he spoke with emotion—* to 
mourn over you.’ 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his 
eyes and looked vacantly around. 

“Has he come yet?” he asked in a 
low voice. ‘ Why won’t he come ?” 

“Tam here,” said I, taking the little 
fellow’s hand, “don’t you know me, 
Dick ?” 

He smiled faintly in my face. He said— 

“ You have been kind to me, sir—kind- 
er than most people are to a poor orphan 
boy. I have no way to show my grati- 
tude—-unless you will take the Bible you 
will find in my trunk. It’sa small offer- 
ing, 1 know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears: he resumed-—- 

“ Doctor, | am dying, ain’t1?” said the 
little fellow, “for my sight grows dim. 
God bless you Mr. Danforth.” 

“Can | do nothing for you, Dick?” 
said 1; ““you saved my life. I would 
coin my life to buy yours.” 

“JT have nothing to ask—lI don’t want 
to live—only, if it’s possible, let me be 
buried by my mother—you’ll find the 
name of the place and all about it in my 
trunk.” 

‘ Anything—everything, my poor lad,’ 
I answered, choaking. 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was 
like an angel’s smile—but he did not an- 
swer. His eyes were fixed on the stars 
flickering in that patch of blue sky over- 
head. His mind wandered. 


‘It’s a long—-long ways up there— 
but there are bright angels among them. 
Mother used to say that | would meet 
her there. How near they come, and [| 
see sweet faces smiling on me from 
among them. Hark! is that music,” and 
lifting his finger, he seemed listening for 
a moment—He fell back, and the old ve- 
teran burst into tears. The child was 
dead. Did he indeed hear angels’ voices 2 
God grant it !—SeE . 


Zhe Bible. 
Casting away the fear of being accoun- 


looking at a Bible with respect and reve- 


rence. Open it witha kind of solemn 


pleasure ; for God is there in all his great- : 


ness, and holiness, and love. Read it 
with thankfullness, for it is a grant to 
you, under the hand of God, and it is 
sealed to you by the blood of Christ, and 
the grant secures to you, if you be an 
humble believer, forgiveness and sancti- 
fication, and victory and heaven. It se- 
cures to you “all things,” for “you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” When 
good old bishop Latimer was led to the 
stake, he took the Bible with him. He 
clung to it with holy affection. It had 
pointed out to him a Saviour; it had 
taught him how to live with comfort ; it 
was now to teach him how to die in tri- 
umph.—SEL. 





Tuates, ‘One of the wise men of 
Greece.’—A sophist wishing to puzzle 
him with difficult questions, the sage of 
Miletus replied to them all without the 
least hesitation and with the utmost pre- 
cision. 

What is the ‘ oldest’ of all things ? Ged, 
because he always existed. 

What is the most ‘ beautiful 
world, because it is the work of God. 

What is the ‘ greatest’ of all things % 
Space, because it contains all that has 
been created. 

What is the ‘most constant’ of all 
things? Hope, because it still remains 
with man after he has lost everything 
else. 

What is the ‘best’ of all things? Vir- 
tue, because without it there is nothing. 

What is the ‘quickest’ of all things % 
‘Thought, because in less than a moment 
it can fly to the end of the universe. 

What is the ‘strongest?’ Necessity, 
which makes men face all the dangers of 
life. 

What is the ‘easiest 1 
vice. 

What is the most ‘ difficult ? To know 
yourself. 


The 


To give ad- 





If the discourse is of a grave or seri- 
ous nature, and interesting to the party, 
never break in upon it with any display 
of idle wit or levity ; for nothing shows 


so great a want of good manners.—Art of 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Tue Fruir GarpeN at WobDENETHE, 
THE ResipencEe oF H. W. Sarcenrt, Esq., 
Dutcuess Co., N. Y.—Henry Winthrop 
Sargent, Esq.’s residence is in Dutchess 
county, on the east bank of the Hudson, 
nearly opposite us, and 60 miles from N. 
York. Of the grounds, in an ornamen- 
tal point of view, we may, perhaps, speak 
hereafter. At the present moment, we 
have only sufficient space for one portion 
of his place; the fruit garden. 

The fruit garden at Woodenethe is a 
parallelogram, containing about two 
acres. It has been the aim of Mr. Sar- 
gent, who is a truly zealous amateur, to 
assemble in it a collection composed of 
every very choice variety of fruit known, 
and to reject all that were either known, 
or believed to be second rate. The se- 
lection has been made with the greatest 
care, from the best American and Euro- 
pean sources, and it undoubtedly may be 
considered as the choicest and most 
complete private fruit garden on the Hud- 
son, and one of the best in the Union. 
Many of the trees were in fine bearing 
last season, and the largest part of them 
will probably give good crops this year. 


VARIETIES. 

Of the choicest pears it contains 106 
do. peaches, do. 60 

do. plums, do. 56 





do. nectarines, do. 14 
do. apricots, do. 12 
do. native grapes, 11 
do. cherries, do. 20 


do. quinces, do. 3 
do. raspberries, ‘“‘ 6 
do. currants, do. 4 
do. strawberries, 14 
do. gooseberries, 12 


Besides these, there is a vinery, 120 
feet long, 20 feet wide, and 13 feet high, 
a very light and handsome glazed struc- 
ture, with a ‘ curvilinear’ span roof. This 
house contains &5 vines, of the finest fo- 
reign grapes, in 31 varieties, as well as 
figs, apricots, and nectarines. 

The main walk is 428 feet long, and is 
bordered with an espalier rail, upon 
which many of the choicest peaches, 
grapes, plums, etc., are trained, not from 
necessity or for greater protection, as in 
gardens farther north, for all those fruits 
ripen perfectly on common standards 
here, but to give an illustration of this 
more perfect kind of culture, and to ob- 
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tain fruit of a lorger size and higher co- 
lor than standards usually produce. 

The soil of this garden is a gravelly 
loam, and it was thoroughly trenched, 3 
feet deep, before the trees were planted. 
The advantages of this are apparent at a 
glance, in the healthy appearance of the 
trees, and the steady and uniform growth 
which they have made, ever since they 
were planted, even during the great 
drought of 1844. 

Among the rare pears, we noticed Col- 
mar d’Aremberg, Duchesse d’Orleans, 
Beurre Noire, Broom Park, Soldat La- 
boureur, and others of the latest celebrit 
in the collections of France and Rashad: 

The Columbia plum has borne very su- 
perb fruit at Woodenethe. We saw spe- 
cimens there, last September, which mea- 
sured six inches in circumference. Royal 
Native, Large Green Drying, Jefferson, 
and many other fine sorts are showing 
fruit buds the present season. Amongst 
the native grapes are the Ohio, Norton’s 
Seedling, Diana, Shurtleff’s Seedling, etc. 

It would be difficult to say which, of 
all the different classes of fruit, thrives 
best here, for the soil and climate are 
adapted, in an unusual degree, to all har- 
dy fruits. It is one of the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of this part of the Hudson, 
for which we indulge our “ amiable fond- 
ness,” that plums, apricots, and necta- 
rines, smooth-skinned fruits, which are 
by no means produced with equal ease in 
all parts of the country; succeed most 
perfectly here. There is a farmer about 
two miles from Woodenethe, who has 
sold, of his own produce, nearly $2,000 
worth of plums in a season, and the gar- 
dens here abound with the finest gages. 
Peaches are highly flavored, and so com- 
plete is the protection afforded by the 
steady temperature of the riyer against 
sudden changes, that we do only remem- 
ber a single year when the crop of 
this fine fruit was destroyed by frosts. It 
is in this respect that we may fairly claim, 
for a portion of the banks of the Hudson, 
as well as those fine districts bordering 
on the great lakes of this State and Ohio, 
a climate very unusually adapted to the 
growth of the finest fruits.—Downing’s 
Agriculiurist. 


Let the sun’s first rays shine upon your 
head in the ae and you will not 
lack a good hat to defend you from its 
scorching rays at noon.— SEL. 
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Family Meeting. 


The following lines were written on occa- 
sion of the accidental meeting, a few evenings 
since, of al! the surviving members of a fam- 
ily, the father and mother of which (one 
eighty-two, the other eighty years old) have 
lived in the same house fifty-three years. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
All who hold each other dear ; 
Each chair is filled. we’re all aT HOME. 
To-night let no cold stranger come ; 
It is not often thus aroound, 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless then the meeting and the spot, 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace arrest her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour ; 
We’re all—all here. 


We're not ull here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band ; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day; 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there, 
And cruel Ocean has his share— 

We’re noT all here, 





We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead so dear. 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ; } 
We see them as in times long past, 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
‘They’re round us as they were of old— 

We ARE all here. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
You that I love with love so dear— 
Tuis may not long of us be said! 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
O then that wisdom we may know, 
That yields a life of peace below ; 
So; in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 
We're all—all HERE! 
[Boston Courter. 





ENIGMA—No. 46. 


I am. composed of 24 letters. 

My 21, 2, 18, 23, 14, 3, 10, is in American 
Tragedian. 

My 21, 16, 4, 18, 3, 6, was a Dutch travel- 
ler. 
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My 1, 17, 3, 3, 8, 14, 17, was a French Bo- 
tanist. 

My 1, 22, 3, 20, 7, 6, 8, 14, 20, was the 
wife of a French Emperor distinguished for 
his love of Flowers. 

My 6,4, 8, 3,24, 14, 13, was a Hessian 
General who fought at White Plains. 

My 5, 14, 16, 4, 18, was the Cades of the 
Crusades. 

My 16, &, 5, 7, 11, 22, was the son of Hy- 
den Ali. 

My 7, 22, 5, 4, was an eminent English 
poet. 

My 1, 11, 6, 12, 3, 16, 19, was an lexico- 
graper and critic. 

My 5, 8, 15, 9, was an English statesman 
and Orator. 

" My 21, 2, 16, 10, 20, is an English Come- 
ian. 

My 3, 7, 14, 12, 3, 20, 23, was an English 
poet in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

My 1, 14, 21, 21, 4, 18, 3, 11, 17, was an 
American patriot and statesman. nN 

My 6, 11, 2, 7, 20, 23, was a member of 
the Congress of 1774. 

My 11, 18, 12, 4, is an American female 
writer. : 

My 3, 7, 4, isan English writer. 

My 3, 9, 16, 12, 4, was a Signer of the De- 
claration of Independence. 

My 7, 11, 4, isan American writer. 

My 24, 17, 18, 4, 19, 12, 14, was a celebra- 
ted French Marshall. 

My 5, 22, 18, 15, 20, 23, was an American 
Comodore, 

My 6, 22, 11, 13, was an English poet. 

My 1, 22, 6, 12, was one of Shakespeare’s 
works. 

My 3d, 8, 17, 3, was a pope of Rome. 

My 13, 20, 10, 6, 11, 17, was a French His- 
torian. 

My 7, 18, 8, 16, 23, was an English writer. 
_ My 21, 17, 3, 24, was the inventor of prin- 
ting. 

My whole was a celebrated French Bota- 
nist. Martin F, ‘l'utvuiuer, JR. 

Seven Islands, Va. 





Solution of Enigma, No. 45, p. 544.—Sa- 
ble, Tom, Red, Asia, Ireland, Trieste, Orleans, 
Frio, Benin, Antram, Boston, Edentown, Lon- 
don, Malta, Altar, Nile, Darien, Easton, Ti- 
beria.—Strait of Babelmandel. M. F. T. 
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